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France  Since  Liberation 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 

FRANCE  today  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  against 
internal  division  and  economic  impoverishment 
whose  outcome  is  bound  to  affect  the  European 
continent  as  a  whole.  Within  the  country  political 
forces  are  in  a  state  of  precarious  balance.  But  the 
nation  is  no  longer  divided,  as  was  the  case  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II,  between  Right  and  Left.  Now 
three  important  parties  of  the  Left  which  domi¬ 
nate  the  political  scene  contend  for  leadership: 
the  Communists,  who  support  the  Russian  ver¬ 
sion  of  democracy;  the  Socialists,  whose  Marxist 
traditions  incline  them  toward  the  extreme  Left 
but  whose  large  middle  class  membership  favors 
moderate  policies;  and  the  Mouvement  repuhlicain 
populaire  (MRP),  which  has  a  predominantly 
liberal  Catholic  membership. 

With  economic  problems  uppermost,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  France  depends  on  the  speed  of  its  re¬ 
covery  and  reconstruction.  Such  action  as  the 
United  States  takes  in  connection  with  loans  and 
other  material  assistance  to  France  may  conse¬ 
quently  have  immediate  repercussions  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  internal  and  external  affairs.  Failure  to  help 
the  hard-pressed  country  help  itself  may  heighten 
despair  and  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
causing  them  to  adopt  extreme  Leftist  solutions 
at  home  and  to  gravitate  toward  Russia’s  sphere 
of  influence  in  Europe.  If  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  decides  to  give  firm  support  to 
France’s  reconstruction,  moderate  Leftist  forces 
may  gain  strength,  and  the  French  might  then 
find  it  possible  to  maintain  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion  in  world  affairs  and  to  preserve  their  tradi¬ 
tions  of  individual  freedom. 

FALSE  OPTIMISM  OF  LIBERATION 

When  the  Allies  landed  in  France  on  June  6, 
1944,  the  French  perceived  only  dimly  the  extent 
of  their  economic  ruin.  For  a  few  days  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Nazis,  Parisians  ate  white  bread 
instead  of  the  brown  loaves  that  had  come  to 
symbolize  the  hard  times  of  the  war  and  the  long 
occupation,  and  the  French  confidently  believed 
that  large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 


would  soon  be  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
Britain.* 

But  the  white  bread  of  liberation  soon  gave  way 
to  brown  bread  as  heavy  and  dark  as  that  the 
French  had  known  during  the  occupation.  Hopes 
of  relief  from  abroad  proved  illusory  because  of 
the  unexpectedly  long  duration  of  the  war.  From 
the  summer  of  1944  until  the  following  spring  vir¬ 
tually  every  one  of  the  French  ports  wrested  from 
the  Germans  had  to  be  reserved  by  the  Allied 
forces  for  military  purposes.  Instead  of  sending 
food  and  clothing  to  French  civilians,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  were  obliged  to  concentrate 
on  supplying  their  own  troops  and  the  French  First 
Army — previously  outfitted  with  American  equip¬ 
ment — as  it  took  its  place  alongside  six  other  Al¬ 
lied  armies  poised  on  Germany’s  western  border. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  Battle  for  Ger¬ 
many  would  continue  during  the  winter  of  1944-5, 
the  optimism  that  had  permeated  France  at  the 
moment  of  liberation  gave  way  to  uneasiness. 
It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  growing  anxiety  that 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  formed  by  General  de  Gaulle  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1944,  took  office.  For  the  next  thirteen 
months  this  regime,  an  outgrowth  of  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  which  had  come 
into  existence  in  Algiers,  struggled  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  nation  that  had  suffered  tremendous 
human  and  material  losses. 

According  to  one  moderate  estimate,  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  French  men  and  women  had  been 
killed  in  the  1940  campaign  and  subsequent  bomb¬ 
ings  or  died  from  hunger  and  other  causes  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  war.^  Any  effort  to  reduce 
these  losses  to  statistics  fails  to  take  into  account 

1.  In  the  broadcasts  beamed  to  France  on  the  eve  of  D-Day, 
the  OWI  carefully  avoided  making  definite  promises  of  im¬ 
mediate  food  relief,  such  as  those  the  Allies  had  found  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fulfill  in  North  Africa  and  Italy.  Nevertheless,  the 
Allied  broadcasts  to  France  throughout  the  period  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  had  given  the  impression  that  material  conditions 
would  improve  after  liberation.  Most  Frenchmen,  therefore, 
were  psychologically  unprepared  for  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of 
essential  supplies  became  more  scarce  after  the  Nazi  system 
collapsed. 

2.  Lih^ation  (Paris),  May  8,  1945. 
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the  imponderable  question  of  their  effect  or. 
France’s  reservoir  of  leadership,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  resistance 
who  showed  greatest  promise  were  among  those 
killed  by  the  Germans.  To  these  losses  in  human 
lives  were  added  material  damages  approximately 
twice  as  great  as  those  which  France  suffered  in 
World  War  I.  An  official  survey  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  wrought  by  the  war  reveals  that  750,933  build¬ 
ings  were  partially  destroyed  between  June  1940 
and  November  1944,  while  178,899  others  were 
demolished,  and  an  additional  276,000  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  damaged. 

Equally  important  material  damage  was  done 
to  the  nation’s  transportation  and  communications 
system.  Five  years  of  war  and  occupation  reduced 
France’s  pool  of  locomotives  from  11,000  to  2,875 
and  its  freight  cars  from  457,000  to  174,000.  The 
railway  system  was  further  immobilized  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  more  than  4,000  bridges.  The  network 
of  canals,  which  formed  important  links  between 
the  urban  centers  and  the  agricultural  districts, 
was  disrupted  by  German  mines,  French  sabotage 
and,  not  least  of  all,  by  Allied  military  bridges, 
most  of  which  were  built  too  low  to  permit  barges 
to  pass  under  them.^ 

The  nation’s  supply  of  industrial  machine  tools 
had  also  been  all  but  depleted  during  the  war.  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  bombings  and  German 
requisitions,  estimated  at  a  total  value  of  more 
than  two  and  one-half  billion  francs.  But  it  was 
due  even  more  to  the  fact  that  French  plants, 
which  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  imported 
machine  tools,  had  been  cut  off  from  their  source 
of  supply  for  four  years.  French  agricultural 
equipment  had  also  deteriorated  so  seriously  that 
France  was  no  longer  the  virtually  self-sufficient 
agrarian  nation  it  had  been  before  the  war.  More¬ 
over,  stocks  of  vital  raw  materials  were  exhausted. 

The  financial  situation  was  equally  disturbing. 
From  June  1940  to  September  1944  the  French 
Treasury  was  compelled  to  pay  to  Germany  631,- 
866,000,000  francs."*  In  an  effort  to  meet  these 
and  other  expenses  of  the  occupation,  monetary 
circulation  had  been  increased  from  114  billion 
francs  in  1939  to  620  billion  in  the  autumn  of 

1944,  resulting  inflation  reflected  in  a 
rise  in  the  official  cost  of  living  of  100:296.  In 
fact,  this  figure  was  even  higher,  for  the  black 

3.  “Lcs  destructions  en  France,"  Notes  documentaires  et 
etudes  (Ministere  de  I’information,  Paris),  No.  17,  February  10, 

1945.  Tabic  on  page  5. 

4.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  The  Case  Against  the  Nazi  JVar  Crimi¬ 
nals  (New  York,  Knopf,  1946),  p.  161.  For  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  occupation  on  French  economy  as  a  whole,  see 
Louis  Baudin,  Esquisse  de  I’economie  fran(aise  sous  I’occupation 
allemande  (Librairie  du  Medicis,  Paris,  1945). 
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market  was  so  ubiquitous  that  illegal  prices  were 
the  actual  prices  for  nearly  every  article  purchased. 

Despite  these  discouraging  aspects  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  the  very  fact  that  France  was 
primarily  a  country  of  farms  and  small  industries 
rather  than  a  nation  of  large  and  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  industrial  plants  held  out  the  hope  that 
its  productive  capacities  might  be  restored  fairly 
rapidly.  It  was  evident  in  the  autumn  of  1944, 
therefore,  that  the  chief  economic  objective  of  the 
Provisional  Government  would  be  to  obtain  the 
manpower,  transport,  coal,  and  other  raw  materials 
needed  to  revive  production. 

ILLUSION  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY 

In  the  political  realm  the  immediate  task  of 
de  Gaulle’s  provisional  regime  was  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  at  least  a  semblance  of  national  unity 
lest  party  conflicts  sap  the  strength  of  the  im¬ 
poverished  country  as  it  tackled  the  problems  of 
reconstruction.  In  one  respect  this  task  appeared 
relatively  simple,  for  the  Right-wing  groups  and 
leaders  whose  stock-in-trade  during  the  occupation 
had  been  collaboration  with  Vichy  had  either  gone 
to  Germany  or  done  their  best  to  fade  out  of  the 
political  picture.  The  solidarity  of  Vichy’s  op¬ 
ponents  led  by  de  Gaulle,  however,  remained  to 
be  tested. 

The  General’s  support  came  from  a  conglomer¬ 
ate  of  hundreds  of  groups  which  had  one  common 
aim:  defeat  of  the  Nazis  and  opposition  to  Vichy. 
A  large  majority  of  these  groups  were  Leftist  in 
their  political  views,  due  to  the  natural  reaction 
to  Vichy’s  Right-wing  ideology,  the  collaboration 
of  certain  big  business  men  with  the  Nazis,  and 
the  greater  physical  privations  suffered  by  urban 
workers  as  compared  with  the  rural  population. 
But  more  conservative  elements  had  also  been 
drawn  into  the  movement,  and  there  were  even 
some  representatives  of  former  French  fascist  or¬ 
ganizations  among  the  resistance  forces.’ 

Among  the  groups  with  Leftist  sympathies  at 
the  moment  of  liberation,  three  main  “tendencies” 
were  discernible.  One  of  the  rallying  points  was 
the  MRP,  whose  support  came  primarily  from 
Catholic  trade  unions  and  young  Catholic  Leftists, 
who  had  been  clearly  affected  by  the  pre-war 
Catholic  renaissance  and  the  thinking  of  philoso¬ 
phers  like  Jacques  Maritain.  Following  the  Ger¬ 
man  invasion  of  France  in  1940,  this  Catholic 
social  reform  movement  grew  stronger,  for  men 
and  women  with  religious  faith  found  in  their 
beliefs  particular  courage  to  resist  the  occupying 

5  Lucie  Aubrac,  Resistance  {naissance  et  organisation)  (Lang, 
Paris,  1945). 
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power.^  The  Socialists  formed  another  center  of 
Leftist  opinion  within  the  resistance  movement. 
In  June  1940  this  party  had  been  split  over  the 
collaborationist  issue,  but  had  been  gradually  re¬ 
formed  as  an  underground  organization  and  re¬ 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  Popular  Front 
of  1936 — including  widespread  nationalization  of 
industry  and  social  reforms  in  behalf  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  The  Communists,  the  third  major  resistance 
group,  had  formally  established  anti-Nazi  organ¬ 
izations  in  June  1941,  when  Germany  invaded 
Russia.  At  this  time  the  party  dropped  its  open 
opposition  to  de  Gaulle’s  Free  French  groups  which 
Humanite  had  formerly  branded  as  a  reactionary 
movement  cast  in  the  image  of  British  imperial¬ 
ism,^  and  devoted  its  disciplined  organization  and 
propaganda  techniques  without  stint  to  sabotage 
of  the  German  occupation. 

A  year  and  a  half  before  liberation,  during  the 
spring  of  1943,  the  MRP,  Socialists,  Communists, 
trade  unions,  and  other  resistance  movements  had 
been  more  or  less  consolidated  in  the  National 
Council  of  Resistance  (CNR).®  Representatives  of 
this  organization  had  thereupon  been  sent  to 
Algiers.  As  a  result,  political  links  were  forged 
between  de  Gaulle  and  the  resistance  movement. 
It  was  not  until  March  15,  1944,  however,  that  the 
CNR  achieved  a  definite  program  of  action  for 
the  post-war  period,  known  as  the  Resistance 
Charter.’ 

In  broad  outlines  the  Charter  called  for  the 
continued  unity  of  the  resistance  groups  after  lib¬ 
eration  in  order  to  defend  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  of  France;  punishment  of 
traitors  who  had  actively  collaborated  with  the 
enemy;  maintenance  of  the  democratic  freedoms 
of  the  press,  conscience  and  assembly;  and  achieve¬ 
ment  of  “indispensable  reforms.”  Included  in  this 
list  of  reforms  were  the  organization  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  in  such  a  way  as  to  subordinate 
special  interests  to  national  needs,  and  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  “the  great  means  of  monopolized 

6.  Robert  Stern,  “Origins  of  MRP  Are  Traced  to  Catholic 
leftist  Thinking,”  New  York.  Herald  Tribune  (Paris  edition), 
November  i8,  1945;  H.  I.  Marrou,  “Ideas  in  France:  1939- 
1945,”  The  Review  of  Politiet  (Notre  Dame  University), 
January,  1946,  pp.  111-114. 

7.  L'Humanite  (Paris),  May  i,  1941. 

8.  Sixteen  groups  comprised  the  CNR,  six  of  them  political 
parties:  (i)  The  Popular  Democratic  Party  (which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  MRP),  (2)  the  Socialists,  (3)  the  Communists, 
(4)  the  Radical  Socialists,  (5)  the  Democratic  Alliance,  (6)  the 
Republican  Federation.  In  addition,  two  trade  union  federa¬ 
tions  participated:  The  General  Federation  of  Labor  (CGT) 
and  the  French  Federation  of  Christian  Workers.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  eight  regional  or  specialized  sections  of  the  armed 
resistance  were  also  included. 

9.  For  text,  see  Document  scrie  II-No.  3062.  French  Press 
and  Information  Service  (New  York). 


production,”  insurance  companies  and  large  banks. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Charter  was  its 
insistence  that,  in  the  desperate  situation  in  which 
France  found  itself,  some  form  of  planned  economy 
was  needed.  The  Charter  did  not  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  how  much  state  control  would  be  desirable  ' 
and  necessary  to  achieve  the  general  goals  it  en¬ 
dorsed.  To  some  extent  this  ambiguity  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  fact  that  resistance  leaders 
could  perceive  the  program  of  reconstruction  only 
in  broad  outlines,  and  were  obliged  to  propose 
future  domestic  policies  in  general  terms.  But  an  , 
even  more  important  reason  for  the  vague  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  (Charter  was  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  its  authors  to  make  it  mean  all  things  to  all 
Frenchmen  supporting  the  resistance  movement. 

DE  GAULLE’S  “NON-POLITICAL”  REGIME 

During  the  critical  first  year  after  liberation  the  ' 
Resistance  Charter  became  the  pivot  of  a  series  of 
important  open  debates  in  which  its  various  sup¬ 
porters  insisted  that  their  interpretations,  and  theirs 
alone,  represented  the  true  spirit  of  the  resistance. 

The  official  position  of  General  de  Gaulle  toward 
the  Charter,  which  he  had  endorsed  in  principle  i 
while  still  in  exile,  was  that  since  he  stood  above 
the  parties  he  was  best  able  to  carry  it  out  in  a 
fashion  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  he  selected  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Provisional  Government  on  a  non- 
party  basis  and  refrained  from  naming  men  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  were  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  any  particular  political  group.  De  Gaulle’s  de-  1 
cision  to  form  a  non-political  regime,  however, 
had  partisan  results.  By  placing  a  premium  on  an 
appointee’s,  experience  rather  than  alleged  politi¬ 
cal  strength  de  Gaulle  assigned  many  more  places 
in  his  cabinet  to  conservatives,  members  of  the 
MRP,  and  Socialists  than  he  did  to  the  Com¬ 
munists,  who  received  only  two  of  the  twenty-four 
portfolios.  [ 

De  Gaulle’s  cabinet,  despite  its  avowed  “non¬ 
political”  nature,  supported  relatively  conservative  ' 
policies  on  nearly  every  important  political  ques-  i 
tion  that  arose  during  the  first  year  of  liberation  L 
and  incurred  increasing  criticism  from  Leftist  I, 
groups  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  and  the 
press.  Among  the  decisions  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  precipitated  opposition  were  those  P 
concerning  the  French  Forces  of  the  Interior 
(FFI)  and  the  purge  of  collaborationists.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  FFI,  which  had  played  an  im-  j) 
portant  role  in  the  liberation  of  France,  de  Gaulle 
provided,  in  a  decree  of  September  19,  1944,  that 
the  organization  should  be  gradually  but  com¬ 
pletely  merged  into  the  regular  army.  While  the 
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General’s  supporters  contended  that  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  FFI  was  based  on  a  desire  to  canalize 
the  forces  of  the  resistance  and  to  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  for  constructive  purposes,  his  critics  al¬ 
leged  that  he  was  bent  on  emasculating  Leftist 
groups  and  restoring  the  ultra-conservative  army 
of  pre-war  France.  Despite  these  allegations, 
de  Gaulle  insisted  that  the  measure  was  essential 
if  any  kind  of  order  were  to  be  maintained  within 
the  country,  and  he  pushed  the  merger  through. 

In  his  eagerness  to  restore  order  de  Gaulle  also 
moved  away  from  the  firm  stand  of  the  Resistance 
Charter  on  the  question  of  the  purge  of  collabora¬ 
tionists.  “With  respect  to  the  tragedy  of  1940,”  he 
told  the  Assembly  on  December  27,  1944,  “there 
were  many  differences  between  men  and  groups. 

.  .  .  Later  events  led  all  true  French  men  and 
women  to  find  themselves  in  agreement  on  how  to 
serve  our  country,  democracy  and  the  Republic. 
That  alone  counts.’’"  Despite  this  policy  of  letting 
bygones  be  bygones,  providing  the  individual  had 
served  France  “when  things  became  clear,’’  the  gov¬ 
ernment  yielded  to  the  demand  that  the  judges  and 
juries  chosen  to  try  alleged  collaborationists  be 
chosen  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the  resistance 
movement."  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  the  men 
and  women  who  had  suffered  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  that  the  government  was  being  far  too  slow 
and  lenient  in  its  treatment  of  those  who  had 
aligned  themselves  with  the  enemy.  The  trial  pro¬ 
cedure  itself  also  drew  sharp  criticism  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  of  1945.  In  both  the  Retain  and 
Laval  cases  the  jury  and  judges  seemed  to  lose  all 
semblance  of  impartiality,  and  the  court  became 
the  scene  of  political  post-mortems  as  pre-war  Pre¬ 
miers  took  the  stand  to  offer  apologies  in  their  own 
behalf." 

In  connection  with  the  “structural  reforms”  set 
forth  in  the  Resistance  Charter,  the  Provisional 
Government  drifted  even  farther  away  from  the 
Left  wing  of  the  resistance  movement.  On  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  after  liberation  de  Gaulle  reiterated 
his  pledge  made  in  exile  that  the  government  would 
“place  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  the  direction  and  exploitation  of 
the  great  sources  of  communal  wealth  and  sus¬ 
pend  the  great  networks  of  combinations  that  have 
too  long  weighed  upon  the  state  and  the  citi¬ 
zens.”"  Nevertheless,  as  the  Provisional  Govern- 

11.  Debate  before  the  Assembly  on  the  government’s  general 
policy,  December  27,  1944.  Free  Frame  (New  York),  Janu¬ 
ary  J5.  1945.  P-  96. 

12.  Max  Andre,  “Vers  la  reconstruction  politique  de  la 
France,”  Politique  (Paris),  November  15,  1945,  p.  449. 

13.  Le  Monde  (Paris),  Oct.  31,  1945. 

14.  "Les  nationalisations  en  France,”  Notes  documentaires  et 
etudes,  No.  182,  November  17,  1945,  pp.  4-5. 


ment  tackled  the  concrete  problems  of  economic 
reform,  the  General  began  to  indicate  certain  defi¬ 
nite  limitations  to  the  program  he  had  earlier 
approved.  At  Lille,  on  October  i,  1944,  he  declared 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  modify  the  policy  of 
state  control  in  two  important  respects:  by  estab¬ 
lishing  varying  degrees  of  governmental  supervi¬ 
sion  in  designated  sectors  of  the  national  economy, 
and  by  leaving  all  other  phases  of  economic  life 
open  to  free  competition."  In  line  with  this  limited 
interpretation  of  the  Resistance  Charter,  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  nationalized  the  coal  mines 
primarily  as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  serious 
coal  shortage,  confiscated  the  Renault  automobile 
works  because  their  principal  owner  had  been  a 
famous  collaborationist,  and  nationalized  the  com¬ 
mercial  airlines  and  the  production  of  airplane 
motors  because  the  pre-war  output  had  been  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  the  manufactures  had  aided  the 
Germans  during  the  occupation."  But  this  was 
as  far  as  the  government’s  offensive  against  “les 
trusts”  and  “economic  feudalism”  carried  it  during 
the  first  year  after  liberation. 

De  Gaulle’s  unwillingness  to  go  beyond  these 
limited  reforms  may  be  explained  by  a  number 
of  factors.  During  most  of  the  first  year  after  the 
liberation,  the  General  was  preoccupied  with  the 
final  stages  of  the  war  against  Germany,  and  was 
intent  on  assuring  France  an  important  diplomatic 
position  among  the  great  powers.  He  was  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  eager  to  secure  a  definite  mandate  from 
the  French  people  before  proceeding  with  any 
drastic  changes  in  the  national  economy.  Techni¬ 
cal  reasons,  too,  such  as  the  lack  of  adequate  statis¬ 
tics,  the  acute  scarcity  of  economists — traceable  in 
part  to  the  emphasis  in  French  higher  education 
on  classical  subjects — and  the  unwieldy  nature  of 
the  bureaucracy,  impeded  reforms.  But  the  main 
reason  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Resistance  Charter 
were  not  realized  seems  to  have  been  de  Gaulle’s 
personal  opposition  to  changes  which  might  have 
far-reaching  social  implications  or  destroy  prop¬ 
erty  rights  he  considered  legitimate.  For  him  the 
Charter  represented  not  the  promise  of  a  new 
social  order  based  on  fundamental  economic  changes 
but  an  instrument  for  overcoming  those  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  capitalistic  economic  system  which, 
in  his  opinion,  had  contributed  to  the  military 
disaster  of  1940." 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

16.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  series  of  ordinances, 
see  Ibid.,  pp.  6-20. 

17.  See  Ibid.,  p.  6,  for  revealing  excerpts  from  de  Gaulle's 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  economic  reforms. 
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FAILURE  TO  ACHIEVE  RAPID  RECOVERY 

If  de  Gaulle’s  Provisional  Government  had  been 
spectacularly  successful  in  handling  the  concrete 
problems  of  reconstruction  that  crowded  in  upon 
France  after  liberation,  it  might  have  been  able 
to  check  the  growing  cleavage  betwen  the  MRP 
and  the  Communists.  The  government,  however, 
did  not  succeed  in  this  task.  Although  economic 
recovery  was  well  under  way  during  the  first  year 
after  liberation,  it  did  not  go  far  enough  or  at  a 
sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  satisfy  the  nation’s  basic 
needs  and  halt  the  inflation  that  had  already  be¬ 
gun  during  the  period  of  occupation. 

The  acute  manpower  shortage  was  only  some¬ 
what  relieved  by  the  return  of  French  prisoners- 
of-war  and  deportees,  for  without  adequate  food 
and  clothing  many  of  these  men  and  women  were 
incapable  of  manual  labor.  In  an  effort  to  find 
at  least  a  partial  remedy  to  this  problem,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  assigned  650,000  German  prisoners-of-war 
to  mines,  farms  and  road  repair  jobs.*®  Transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties  also  remained  acute.  Although 
traffic  was  resumed  on  almost  the  entire  railway 
network  within  a  year  after  liberation,  the  lack  of 
rolling  stock  and  the  priority  given  military  re¬ 
quirements  cut  civilian  traffic  to  less  than  half  the 
pre-war  figure  and  doubled  the  length  of  time 
required  for  each  trip.*^  American  engineers 
tackled  the  enormous  task  of  restoring  the  French 
ports  with  notable  success.  But  as  long  as  the 
war  and  the  redeployment  of  Allied  troops  con¬ 
tinued,  no  major  port  was  available  for  civilian 
needs. 

The  acute  coal  shortage  remained  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  cause  of  France’s  continued  industrial  paraly¬ 
sis.  By  dint  of  great  effort,  the  government  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  autumn  of  1945  in  raising  monthly 
coal  production  to  almost  pre-war  level.  But  its 
imports  during  the  year  fell  below  one  quarter 
of  the  pre-war  quota,  with  the  result  that  by 
November  1945  steel  production  was  still  less  than 
half  of  what  it  had  been  in  1938.^°  The  lack  of 
German  anthracite  was  acutely  felt,  and  the 
French  repeatedly  criticized  the  British  for  their 
failure  to  allot  France  larger  quantities  of  coal 
from  the  Ruhr.  At  the  same  time  a  severe  drought 
in  the  Massif  Central  area  forced  curtailment  of 
the  entire  nation’s  electrical  power.  Thus  factories 
operated  by  electricity  found  their  output  reduced 
by  half  at  the  very  moment  that  shortages  of  mo- 

18.  This  was  the  figure  as  of  January  i,  1946. 

19.  "Lcs  destructions  en  France,”  cited,  pp.  8-9. 

20.  Le  \londe,  November  29,  1945;  “France  Today;  Some 
Practical  Problems,”  (Chatham  House,  London),  February 
1946,  p.  89. 


tive  power  derived  from  coal  were  affecting  other 
industrial  plants.^* 

The  chief  symptom  of  France’s  continued  eco¬ 
nomic  disorder  during  the  first  year  of  liberation 
was  mounting  inflation.  There  was  no  adequate  , 
cure  for  inflation  until  the  basic  maladjustment 
of  which  it  was  a  symptom  could  be  removed 
by  means  of  increased  production.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  the  de  Gaulle  government  resorted  f 
to  a  number  of  palliatives.  These  included  a  Lib-  I 
eration  Loan  and  the  recall  of  all  old  currency  { 
notes  over  50  francs,  both  of  which  measures  helped  I 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  amount  of  money  | 
in  circulation  and  available  consumer  goods.**  | 
But  if  these  currency  measures  were  to  have  any 
lasting  effect  they  had  to  be  combined  with  other 
deflationary  schemes,  such  as  drastic  reduction  in 
government  expenditures,  curbs  on  subsidies  to 
farmers  and  industrialists  whose  plants  lacked  mo¬ 
tive  power  and  raw  materials,  increased  taxation, 
and  freezing  of  wages  and  prices.  When  proposals 
along  these  lines  were  made  in  the  de  Gaulle 
cabinet  during  the  winter  of  1944-45,  became 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  controversy.  The  point  of 
view  that  government  spending  should  be  vigor¬ 
ously  checked  was  championed  by  Pierre  Mendes- 
France,  Radical  Socialist  Minister  of  National 
Economy.  The  opposing  view  was  advocated  by 
Finance  Minister  Rene  Pleven,  a  leading  sup¬ 
porter  of  de  Gaulle.  On  April  5,  1945,  therefore, 
when  Mendes-France  resigned  from  the  cabinet, 
it  was  generally  felt  that  the  government  had  . 
definitely  rejected  drastic  deflationary  measures. 

As  the  economic  crisis  grew  worse  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1945,  government  found  ; 
itself  sharply  criticized,  not  only  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  but  by  Socialists  and  other  more  moderate 
groups  as  well,  for  its  failure  to  cope  firmly  with 
a  rapidly  deteriorating  situation. 

ELECTIONS  REVEAL  LEFTWARD  TREND 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  tell  to  what  extent  ' 
public  opinion  was  moving  Leftward  under  the 
pressure  of  the  unresolved  economic  crisis.  The  | 
first  test,  made  in  the  municipal  elections  of  April  p 
29  and  May  13,  1945,  was  indecisive  because  the  l 
different  parties  had  practically  indistinguishable  j 
platforms  and  many  alliances  existed  among  the  | 

21.  La  tribune  economique  (Paris),  December  7,  1945. 

22.  Currency  in  circulation  was  thus  reduced  from  656 
billion  francs  to  444  billion  francs.  One  important  reason  for  T 
this  reduction  was  that  black  marketeers  and  others  who  “ 
feared  investigation  failed  to  exchange  their  money.  Notes 
held  by  the  Germans  formed  another  considerable  amount  of 
currency  which  was  not  exchanged.  Kew  York.  Herald  Tribune  j 
(Paris  ^ition),  June  27,  1945. 
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various  groups  on  purely  local  issues.^^  The  can¬ 
tonal  elections,  held  on  September  23  and  30  were, 
like  the  municipal  elections,  inconclusive.^'* 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  national  elections  of  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  1945  clearly  revealed  several  important 
trends  in  French  opinion.  First,  the  voting  showed 
that  the  nation  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
breaking  with  the  discredited  Third  Republic  and 
establishing  a  new  political  regime.  According  to 
official  statistics  96.4  per  cent  of  the  voters  favored 
a  new  constitution,  while  only  3.6  per  cent  favored 
modification  of  the  one  of  1875.^’  The  desire  for  a 
break  with  pre-war  institutions  was  further  un¬ 
derlined  by  the  fact  that  the  Radical  Socialist 
party,  which  had  been  most  closely  identified 
with  the  Third  Republic  and  had  urged  the  re¬ 
tention  of  its  constitution,  received  only  19  out 
of  the  522  seats  in  the  Assembly.^^  Among  the 
Rightist  groups  the  only  well-developed  party  was 
the  Union  republicain  democratique ,  led  by  Louis 
Marin,  which  received  26  seats  in  the  Assembly. 

Secondly,  the  elections  showed  that  a  smaller 
majority  wanted  the  transition  to  the  Fourth  Re¬ 
public  to  be  made  under  the  leadership  of  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle.  When  asked  whether  or  not  the 
Constituent  Assembly  should  be  fully  sovereign 
or  have  certain  limitations  placed  on  its  powers, 
as  de  Gaulle  advocated,  thirteen  million  voters 
approved  the  General’s  request.  Six  and  one-half 
million  opposed  it.  These  votes  were  cast  by  the 
Communists,  who  by  that  time  were  covertly  at¬ 
tacking  the  General,  and  the  Radicals  and  Right¬ 
ists,  who  did  not  wish  to  establish  a  Constituent 
Assembly.^^ 

Finally,  the  elections  made  it  clear  that  although 
de  Gaulle  was  still  the  symbol  of  national  unity, 
a  majority  of  the  voters  held  views  that  were  well 
to  the  Left  of  his  Provisional  Government.  The 
Communists  emerged  from  the  elections  as  the 
single  largest  party  and  obtained  151  seats  in  the 

23.  For  an  excellent  analysis  see,  “The  Municipal  Election  in 
France,”  The  World  Today  (Chatham  House,  London),  July 
1945,  pp.  413. 

24.  Max  Andre,  “Vers  la  reconstruction,”  cited,  pp.  447; 
Carrejour  (Paris),  September  28,  1945. 

25.  “Tableau  politique  de  la  France  metropolitaine,”  France 
illustration  (Paris),  November  3,  1945. 

26.  “The  Radical  Socialists,  who  polled  1,700,900  votes,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Third  Republic  was  technically  still  in  existence, 
and  that  its  constitution  should  be  used  as  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  any  reform. 

27.  On  the  eve  of  the  elections  de  Gaulle  proposed  that 
the  Head  of  the  Government,  having  been  clect^  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  should  present  his  Ministry  to  the  Assembly  for  a  vote  of 
confidence.  Thereafter,  however,  he  would  be  independent  of 
the  Assembly’s  control,  although  the  Assembly  might  overthrow 
the  government  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence  after  a  debate  for 
which  two  days’  notice  should  be  given.  For  excerpts  from 
de  Gaulle’s  broadcast,  on  October  17,  1945,  see  Document  serie 
11-No.  3008  E. 
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Assembly.  However,  they  won  less  than  half  their 
popular  vote  on  the  Communist  party  ticket,  and 
elected  many  candidates  under  different  labels. 
The  Socialists,  who  had  supported  de  Gaulle’s 
continued  leadership  while  disapproving  of  a  large 
number  of  his  policies,  won  139  seats.^**  This  elec¬ 
toral  result  was  a  considerable  disappointment 
to  the  Socialist  leaders,  for  they  had  expected  to 
emerge  as  the  dominant  party.  Confident  of  their 
own  political  power,  they  had  rejected  Communist 
overtures  prior  to  the  elections  to  join  in  form¬ 
ing  a  new  “Workers’  Party,’’  and  decided  to  re¬ 
main  independent.  This  decision  had  been  due  in 
large  part  to  Leon  Blum,  the  elder  statesman  of 
the  party,  who  argued  that  the  Communists  owed 
obedience  —  whether  political  or  ideological  —  to 
Moscow,  and  hence  supported  a  foreign  policy  that 
did  not  necessarily  serve  the  interests  of  France. 
Moreover,  he  charged  the  Communists  with  being 
willing  to  employ  methods  and  tactics  incompatible 
with  the  functioning  of  a  healthy  democracy 

As  far  as  the  MRP  was  concerned,  the  elections 
showed  that  this  former  resistance  movement  had 
undergone  an  enormous  growth  since  liberation. 
This  growth  was  attributable  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  essentially  conservative  groups  had  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  the  MRP  formed  a  more 
effective  bulwark  than  the  old  Rightist  parties 
against  the  Socialists  and  Communists.  As  shown 
by  a  geographical  analysis  of  the  elections,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  MRP  voters  came  from  areas  which 
have  long  been  strongholds  of  conserv'atism — the 
West  (Normandy  and  Brittany) ;  the  East  (Cham¬ 
pagne,  the  Jural  area  and,  above  all,  Alsace);  the 
extreme  North;  and  a  few  southern  departments. 
At  the  same  time,  at  least  one-third  of  the  MRP 
voters  were  drawn  from  regions  which  were  not 
traditionally  conservative  or  strongly  clerical,  and 
the  party  received  considerable  support  from  small 
craftsmen  and  shopkeepers  as  well  as  workers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Catholic  Trade  Unions  and  the 
Catholic  Workers’  Youth.^° 

De  GAULLE-COMMUNIST  CLASH 

Despite  the  differences  that  existed  among  the 
three  major  parties,  the  Assembly  elected  de  Gaulle 
President  of  the  new  Provisional  Government  of 

28.  A  total  of  5,004,121  votes  were  cast  for  the  Communists 
and  affiliated  groups,  while  4,808,630  votes  were  received  by 
the  Socialist  Party  and  its  affiliated  organizations.  “Tableau 
politique,”  cited. 

29.  Series  of  editorials  by  Blum  in  Le  Populaire  (Paris),  Au¬ 
gust  1945. 

30.  For  excellent  maps  on  distribution  of  votes  in  the  elec¬ 
tions,  see  Francois  Goguel,  "Geographie  des  elections  du  21 
octobre  1945,”  Esprit  (Paris),  December  i,  1945,  pp.  942-3, 
947i  956;  “Tableau  politique,”  cited.  The  MRP  received  4,580,- 
222  votes  and  140  seats  in  the  Assembly. 
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the  Republic  on  November  13  with  only  one 
Rightist  member  abstaining.^*  This  show  of  unity 
was  short-lived,  however,  for  the  first  significant 
event  in  the  life  of  the  new  government  was  an 
open  clash  between  de  Gaulle  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  over  the  appointment  of  the  cabinet. 
De  Gaulle,  having  been  unanimously  elected  to 
the  presidency,  felt  sufficiently  bolstered  to  insist 
that  he  had  the  sole  right  to  select  his  own  min¬ 
istry  subject  to  no  restrictions.  The  Communists, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  their  position  as 
the  party  with  the  largest  number  of  seats  in  the 
Assembly  entitled  them  to  have  a  share  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cabinet  posts,  either  Foreign  Affairs,  War  or 
the  Interior,  and  to  name  their  own  candidates. 

When  de  Gaulle  sharply  disagreed  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  proposal,  political  deadlock  replaced  the 
preceding  show  of  harmony.  On  November  16 
de  Gaulle  reported  to  the  Assembly  his  failure  to 
form  a  government  and  returned  his  mandate, 
explaining  in  a  subsequent  broadcast  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  Communists  an  important  po¬ 
sition  in  the  government  but  that  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  turn  over  to  them  the  posts  that  were 
“the  levers  that  control  foreign  policy.”  In  his 
opinion,  France  occupied  a  middle  ground  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  should 
avoid  moving  too  far  toward  Russia  at  a  moment 
when  the  world  balance  of  power  was  still  so  un¬ 
settled.^^  The  Communists,  thoroughly  aroused  by 
what  they  considered  a  reflection  on  their  patri¬ 
otism,  thereupon  proposed  that  a  Socialist  be 
elected  as  successor  of  de  Gaulle.  The  Socialists, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  accept  an  exclusive 
alliance  with  the  Communists  and  insisted  that 
the  MRP — which  demanded  that  de  Gaulle  remain 
President — be  included  in  the  government. 

Thus  de  Gaulle  emerged  victorious  over  the 
Communists  in  his  first  open  clash  with  them 
after  the  elections.  But  his  triumph  proved  limited. 
Although  his  mandate  was  renewed  by  a  vote  of 
400  to  163  in  the  Assembly,  the  Communists  sol¬ 
idly  opposed  him,  and  the  Assembly  formally  in¬ 
structed  him  to  form  a  government  based  on  the 
equal  representation  of  the  three  main  parties.  In 
an  effort  to  find  a  compromise  formula  which 
would  yield  something  but  by  no  means  all  to  the 
Communists,  de  Gaulle  gave  the  Communists  a 
portion  of  the  war  office  by  assuming  the  title  of 
Chief  of  the  Armies  himself  and  adding  two  as¬ 
sistant  ministries,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  MRP  and  the  other  to  a  Communist.^^ 
Four  other  posts  in  the  cabinet  were  also  assigned 

31.  Le  Monde,  November  14,  1945. 

32.  For  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by  Thorez  and  de  Gaulle, 
see  Le  Monde,  November  17,  1945. 


to  the  Communists.’"*  But  the  Socialists  and  MRP 
were  given  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  respectively. 

ECONOMIC  CRISIS  UNRELIEVED 

This  new  tripartite  government  faced  a  crisis 
more  turbulent  than  that  which  had  prevailed  the 
preceding  year.  As  Combat,  a  Leftist-Liberal  news¬ 
paper  observed,  the  three  main  parties  formed  a 
triangle  hard  to  break  but  impossible  to  maintain. 
Behind  and  below  this  political  conflict  lay  the 
fact  that  the  economic  situation  was  failing  to  im¬ 
prove,  particularly  in  connection  with  those  con¬ 
ditions  most  closely  affecting  the  daily  life  of  the 
ordinary  people.  Not  only  did  the  coal  and  elec¬ 
tricity  problems  remain  unresolved,  but  the  food 
shortage  grew  much  worse  due  to  a  serious 
drought  during  the  summer  of  1945.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  bread  problem  had  become  one  of 
the  gravest  and  politically  the  most  dangerous 
problem  the  Government  confronted.  By  announc¬ 
ing  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  that  bread  rationing 
would  be  lifted  on  November  i,  de  Gaulle’s  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  had  led  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cumbrous  and  largely  ineffective 
rationing  system  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 
Then,  within  six  weeks  after  the  elections  were 
held,  the  Minister  of  Food  announced  that  ration¬ 
ing  would  have  to  be  reimposed  shortly  after 
January  i.  Since  it  seemed  hardly  likely  that  the 
food  situation  had  undergone  any  fundamental 
change  during  this  brief  period,  it  was  widely 
believed  that  rationing  had  been  lifted  for  elec-  r 
toral  reasons,  and  the  government’s  entire  handling  I 
of  the  problem  was  severely  criticized.”  | 

In  the  realm  of  longer-range  economic  problems 
the  government  made  greater  progress.  Benefits  i 
from  these  measures  could,  however,  be  reaped  I 
only  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  their  influ-  I 
ence  could  not  be  easily  observed  on  general  living 
conditions.  In  the  first  attempt  any  government  of  ■ 
liberated  France  had  made  to  coordinate  plans  ' 
for  improving  equipment  and  technical  methods 
employed  in  agriculture  and  industry,  de  Gaulle  ■ 
appointed  on  January  3,  1946  a  Planning  Council  I 
for  Modernization  and  Reequipment.  This  Coun-  * 

33.  Edmond  Michelet  (MRP)  became  Minister  of  the  Armies  ■ 
and  Charles  Tillon  (Communist)  became  Minister  of  Arma-  | 
ments. 

34.  National  Economy,  Industrial  Production,  Labor  and  one 
of  the  three  Ministries  of  State.  Socialists  were  assigned  to  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Public  Works  and  Transport,  Posts  and 
Telegraph,  Colonies  and  a  Ministry  of  State.  MRP  members  held  I 
the  positions  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Population,  and  a  Ministry  of  ■ 
State.  Five  posts — Finance,  Information,  Reconstruction  and 
Urbanization,  Education,  and  a  Ministry  of  State — were  held  by 
independents  and  moderates. 

35.  E.g.,  complaints  in  La  tribune  iconomique,  December  14, 
1945;  Le  Monde,  December  29,  1945. 
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cil,  under  the  able  direction  of  Jean  Monnet,  the 
former  head  of  the  French  Purchasing  Mission  in 
the  United  States,  was  widely  hailed  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  step  toward  the  solution  of  France’s  basic 
economic  problems.^^  The  fact  that  the  Council 
had  not  been  established  until  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  after  liberation,  and  then  only  as  a  mere  plan¬ 
ning  body,  did  not,  however,  escape  criticism. 

The  long-promised  nationalization  of  the  banks, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  cabinet  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27  and  speeded  through  the  Assembly  by  a 
vote  of  521  to  35  a  mere  five  days  later,  carried 
France  another  step  along  the  way  toward  im¬ 
portant  economic  reforms.  By  reducing  the  terms 
of  compensation  to  shareholders  far  below  what 
they  were  under  the  proposals  made  by  Finance 
Minister  Pleven  and  by  rejecting  the  government’s 
plea  that  credit  and  merchant  banks  be  left  more 
or  less  free,  the  Assembly  revealed  that  it  was 
prepared  to  go  farther  than  the  government  in  na¬ 
tionalizing  the  country’s  banking  system.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Bank  Act,  even  as  it  emerged  from 
the  Assembly,  did  not  include  all  the  banks  and 
failed  to  nationalize  credit.^^ 

Two  further  decisions  that  helped  give  direction 
to  the  country’s  economic  policy  were  taken  by 
the  Assembly  on  December  26,  when  it  ratified 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  and  announced  its 
long-delayed  decision  to  readjust  the  exchange 
value  of  the  franc.  These  decisions  were  important 
primarily  because  of  the  stimulus  they  promised 
to  give  to  trade  between  France  and  the  Western 
powers.  For  the  new  rate  of  exchange,  119.10669 
to  the  dollar  and  480  to  the  pound — instead  of  50 
to  the  dollar  and  200  to  the  pound,  should  enable 
France  to  resume  its  export  trade  as  soon  as  its 
production  revives.^® 

MILITARY  CREDITS  SCRUTINIZED 

As  long  as  economic  recovery  remained  an  as¬ 
piration  rather  than  a  reality,  nearly  every  im¬ 
portant  political  question  which  arose  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  touched  off  explosive  debates.  In  the  New 
Years’  debate  on  the  budget,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  should  include  military  credits  of 
approximately  125  billion  francs  out  of  a  total 
budget  of  464  billion  francs,  a  serious  ministerial 
crisis  was  barely  avoided.  With  food,  clothing  and 
gasoline  for  civilians  being  scarce  or  non-existent, 
the  signs  of  military  waste  and  special  privilege 

36.  France-Soir  (Paris),  December  22,  1945. 

37-  For  verbatim  report  on  debate  in  the  Assembly  on  De¬ 
cember  2,  when  the  measure  was  passed,  and  text  of  the  law, 
see  Le  Monde,  December  4,  1945. 

38.  For  a  discussion  of  the  anticipated  effect  of  these  measures 
on  trade  between  Britain  and  France,  sec  “The  Franc  De¬ 
valued,”  Economist  (London),  December  29,  1945,  p.  944. 


seemed  intolerable  to  large  groups  of  people.^’  The 
Socialists,  who  were  well  aware  of  this  sentiment 
revived  their  traditional  opposition  to  large  military 
expenditures  by  requesting  a  reduction  of  twenty 
per  cent  in  the  proposed  credits.  The  MRP,  on  the 
other  hand,  promptly  rallied  to  de  Gaulle’s  request, 
while  the  (Communist  party  decided  to  join  the 
Socialists."*®  Faced  by  this  Socialist-Communist  op¬ 
position,  de  Gaulle  at  first  threatened  to  resign. 
But  neither  he  nor  the  Left  appeared  willing  to 
break  up  the  government  on  this  question,  and  a 
compromise  was  arranged  whereby  the  Assembly 
unanimously  voted  provisional  credits  for  the  first 
three  months  with  a  reduction  of  only  five  per  cent 
while  the  government  was  instructed  to  present  a 
plan  for  reforms  and  economies  in  the  army. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUE  CRUCIAL 

While  de  Gaulle  was  not  greatly  surprised  by 
the  Socialists’  opposition  on  the  military  issue, 
he  apparently  believed  that  the  Socialist  party 
as  well  as  the  MRP  would  support  his  views 
on  basic  constitutional  issues.  However,  as  the 
forty-two  members  of  the  Constitutional  Com¬ 
mission,  chosen  by  the  Assembly  from  among 
the  various  parties  on  the  basis  of  their  electoral 
strength,  began  to  work  on  the  preliminary  draft 
of  a  new  constitution,  some  of  the  same  political 
struggles  that  were  taking  place  on  the  floor  of 
ihe  Assembly  were  duplicated  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Commission."**  In  so  far  as  the  elec¬ 
tions  had  posed  constitutional  questions,  by  ask¬ 
ing  the  voters  whether  or  not  they  approved  the 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly,  de  Gaulle  had  won  majority  support  for 
his  view  that  France  should  have  an  executive 
with  approximately  the  same  powers  as  those 
enjoyed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Communists,  who  strongly  opposed  any  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  might  impede  the 
adoption  of  radical  economic  changes,  unequivo¬ 
cally  opposed  de  Gaulle’s  proposal  and  advocated 
an  all-powerful  assembly  which  would  not  only 
designate  the  government  but  fix  its  program  as 
well."*^  At  the  opposite  pole,  the  MRP,  which  was 
devoted  to  de  Gaulle  and  felt  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  its  securing  a  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
preferred  a  strong  executive  and  a  bicameral  legis¬ 
lature,  with  the  upper  house  serving  as  an  advisory 
body  on  economic  problems. 

39.  Combat  (Paris),  January  13-14,  1946. 

40.  Le  Monde,  January  3,  1946. 

41.  For  a  discussion  of  the  parties'  stands  on  constitutional 
issues,  see  Charles  A.  Micaud,  “The  New  Regime  in  France,” 
Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  Winter  1946,  pp.  313-4. 

42.  UHumanite,  November  28,  1945. 
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The  Socialists  in  the  Constitutional  Commission 
found  themselves  squeezed  uncomfortably  between 
the  Communists  and  the  MRP,  and  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  steer  a  middle  course  on  several  issues."*^ 
In  connection,  however,  with  the  key  constitutional 
question  of  the  relationship  between  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  legislature,  the  Socialists  veered  sharp¬ 
ly  toward  the  Communists.  On  January  i8  the 
Socialists  reached  agreement  with  Communist 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Commission  on  a 
proposal  for  a  “sovereign”  unicameral  Assembly 
that  should  be  given  the  power  to  elect  the  Premier 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to  fix  the  program  of  the  government.  They  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  that  the  constitution  should  provide 
for  a  President  of  the  Republic,  to  be  elected  by  the 
Assembly,  who  would  exercise  merely  honorary 
functions. 

To  de  Gaulle,  these  Socialist-Communist  pro¬ 
posals  meant  that  he  would  have  the  choice,  under 
the  Fourth  Republic,  of  becoming  a  figurehead — 
as  President  of  the  Republic — or  the  leader  of  a 
party  who  would  have  to  take  his  chances  of  be¬ 
ing  elected  to  the  Premiership  by  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly.  Faced  by  this  alternative,  de  Gaulle 
felt  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  the  Communists 
were  determined  to  eliminate  him  from  the  Fourth 
Republic,  or  at  best  permit  him  to  hold  a  merely 
honorary  post,  and  on  January  21  he  abruptly  re- 
signed.'*'* 

This  crisis  brought  the  long  conflict  between 
de  Gaulle  and  the  Left  wing  of  the  former  re¬ 
sistance  movement  to  a  climax,  and  the  Communists 
proposed  one  of  their  leaders,  Maurice  Thorez,  to 
replace  the  General.  In  supporting  the  candidacy  of 
Thorez  the  Communists  were  undoubtedly  aware 
that  they  would  not  succeed  in  having  him  elected. 
They  apparently  were  convinced,  however,  that 
they  were  coming  closer  to  power  and,  wishing  to 
succeed  by  dignified  and  entirely  legal  methods, 
decided  to  put  Thorez’  name  in  nomination  in 
order  to  get  many  people  to  consider,  at  least,  the 
p)ossibility  of  a  Communist  president. 

De  Gaulle’s  resignation  and  the  Communists’ 
nomination  of  Thorez  left  the  Socialists  discom¬ 
fited,  for  despite  their  cooperation  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  Left  on  the  issues  of  military  expenditures 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  form  a  regime  which  ex- 

43.  Le  Populaire,  December  12,  1945.  The  MRP  supported 
the  Socialist  proposal.  The  Communists,  who  agreed  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  removal  of  deputies,  wished  to  remove  them  only 
by  means  of  public  vote  a  procedure  which  would,  in  fact, 
make  recall  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  achieve  since  the  vote 
would  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation. 

44.  For  text  of  de  Gaulle’s  resignation,  see  DcKument  scric 
II  No.  3504  E. 
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eluded  the  MRP.  They  therefore  reasserted  their 
determination  to  maintain  a  government  based  on 
the  active  participation  of  all  three  major  parties 
until  the  next  elections — scheduled  for  June  2 — were 
held,  and  rejected  a  presidential  candidate  as  ob 
viously  unacceptable  to  the  MRP  as  Thorez.  The 
Communists  thereupon  agreed  to  a  slightly  revised 
edition  of  the  tripartite  government  under  the 
leadership  of  Felix  Gouin,  a  leading  Socialist."*' 

GOUIN  PLEDGES  VIGOROUS  POLICY 

The  Gouin  government,  having  a  maximum  life 
expectancy  of  only  four  months,  is  essentially  a 
stop-gap  regime.  The  very  seriousness  of  the 
economic  crisis,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Socialists — having  assumed  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  the  three-party  government — realize 
that  they  must  make  a  record  of  achievement  be¬ 
fore  the  June  elections  if  they  are  to  avoid  being 
swamped  by  the  Communists,  has  forced  President 
Gouin  and  his  government  to  considei  immediate 
and  rigorous  measures.  No  sooner  was  the  new 
regime  established  than  Gouin  began  to  tell  the 
French  public  the  gloomy  and  unpleasant  facts 
which,  he  averred,  had  been  glossed  over  by  the 
de  Gaulle  government,  about  their  shattered  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  need  to  tighten  their  belts  still  more 
if  they  were  to  rebuild  it.^^ 

Passing  from  words  to  deeds.  President  Gouin 
mapped  a  two-fold  strategy  to  be  followed  in  the 
struggle  for  economic  recovery.  First,  he  called 
for  heavy  restrictions  on  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures  and  increased  taxation.  Second,  he  announced 
the  intention  of  attempting  to  secure  a  loan 
from  the  United  States  which  would  tide  France 
over  its  immediate  difficulties  and  enable  the  na¬ 
tion  to  help  itself. In  an  effort  to  pare  down  of¬ 
ficial  expenses,  Andre  Philip — the  Socialist  whom 
Gouin  appointed  to  replace  Pleven  as  Minister  of 
Finance  and  National  Economy  —  proposed,  on 
February  8,  a  series  of  drastic  steps  similar  to  those 
Mendes-France  had  unsuccessfully  urged  upon 
de  Gaulle  a  year  before."*®  One  measure  demanded 
radical  reductions  in  the  civil  service,  which  num- 

45.  Gouin,  who  previously  served  as  President  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party 
since  1904.  During  the  war  he  organized  liaison  between  the 
Socialist  groups  and  the  resistance  movement  in  southern 
France  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  the  clandestine  issues  of  Le  Populaire.  At  the 
Riom  trials  he  served  as  defense  counsel  for  Blum,  and  later 
joined  de  Gaulle  abroad,  becoming  President  of  the  Provisional 
Consultative  Assembly  in  Algiers. 

46.  Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service  (Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Division,  War  Department,  Washington),  January  30, 
1946. 

47.  For  discussion  of  American  lending  policy  toward  France 
and  French  requests  for  loans,  sec  p.  36. 

48.  For  Philip’s  proposal,  see  Document  scric  II-No.  3573. 
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bered  more  than  two  million  workers  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1946  due  to  the  pyramiding  of  the  pre¬ 
war,  Vichy  and  Gaullist  bureaucracies.  Another 
proposal  called  for  a  reduction  of  military  expenses 
and  a  cut  in  the  personnel  of  the  army  by  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third,  despite  the  current  upris¬ 
ings  against  the  French  in  Syria,  Lebanon  and 
Indo-China.  In  order  to  increase  revenue,  the 
government  felt  that  it  had  no  alternative  but  to 
adopt  what  Gouin  described  as  a  “stern,  unpopular 
policy  [which]  leaves  no  room  for  illusions  concern¬ 
ing  its  possible  repercussions  in  the  electoral  field.”"*^ 
Among  these  measures  were  a  higher  fare  on  the 
state-owned  railways  and  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  all  coal  except  that  used  in  production  of  gas, 
electricity  and  steel.  Taxes  were  raised  on  tobacco, 
perfumes,  alcohol  and  stock  exchange  operations. 
Higher  inheritance  and  profit  taxes  were  also  sug¬ 
gested,  while  bonds  paying  steady  dividends  were 
to  be  strictly  controlled  and  certain  categories  of  for¬ 
eign  holdings  were  to  be  requisitioned.  Although 
the  majority  of  these  restrictions  were  of  the  type 
that  would  be  most  keenly  felt  by  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  proposal  that  wages  and  salaries  should  be 
frozen  offered  little  comfort  to  workers  and  white- 
collar  groups. 

Taken  alone,  these  deflationary  measures  can,  at 
best,  prevent  the  French  economy  from  becoming 
more  chaotic  than  it  is  already.  If  the  strong  in¬ 
flationary  trend  in  the  country  is  to  be  reversed 
and  not  simply  halted,  strenuous  efforts  will  have 
to  be  made  to  stimulate  the  nation’s  lagging  pro¬ 
duction.  To  this  end  the  Planning  Council,  with 
the  approval  of  representatives  of  all  important  eco¬ 
nomic  groups,  adopted  a  huge  five-year  recon¬ 
struction  scheme,  on  March  19,  calling  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  level  of  production  twenty-five  per 
cent  above  that  of  1929 — the  highest  ever  reached 
before  the  war.  This  proposal,  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  Jean  Monnet,  and  designed  to  replace 
capital  destroyed  during  the  war  and  to  modern¬ 
ize  agricultural  and  industrial  equipment,  would 
require  an  investment  of  at  least  one  trillion  francs, 
or  thirty-five  billion  dollars  at  1938  value.  It  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  pass  judgment  on  the  feasibility 
of  this  ambitious  plan.  But  it  appears  that  the  Plan¬ 
ning  Council  has  at  least  given  the  French  a  goal 
toward  which  to  strive,  and  the  government  may 
now  be  better  able  to  coordinate  its  economic  plan¬ 
ning  than  at  any  time  since  liberation. 

49.  Gouin’s  message  to  the  French  Assembly,  January  26,  1946. 
Document  scrie  II  No.  3534  E. 
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IS  A  MODERATE  SOLUTION  POSSIBLE.? 

Far  more  than  economic  recovery  —  important 
though  that  is  —  hinges  upon  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  France’s  proposed  “five-year  plan.”  The 
moderate  political  leaders  now  controlling  France 
are  strongly  counting  on  their  ability  to  show 
definite  progress  toward  reconstruction  within  the 
next  few  months.  If  their  efforts  fail,  the  Socialist 
Party  may  become  hopelessly  split,  and  France 
would  then  face  a  dangerous  cleavage  between  the 
Communists,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  MRP,  which  under  these  conditions  might  be¬ 
come  the  rallying  point  for  Rightist  elements. 

The  threat  of  such  a  cleavage  appears  all  the  more 
real  at  the  present  moment  because  many  French¬ 
men  who  belong  neither  to  the  extreme  Left  nor 
Right  are  so  thoroughly  disillusioned  with  politics 
that  they  are  indifferent  to  political  issues.  Many 
former  supporters  of  the  resistance  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  discouraged  because  relatively  few  of  their 
leaders  have  obtained  responsible  positions  in  the 
government.  Although  the  members  of  the  cab¬ 
inet  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  have  been 
recruited  from  the  resistance,  the  personnel  of  the 
influential  administrative  corps  as  well  as  the  army 
remains  fundamentally  unchanged.  Under  these 
conditions  well-organized  extremist  groups  mav 
appear  particularly  attractive  and,  should  despair 
set  in,  many  people  might  turn  to  the  Communist 
party  in  their  search  for  something  new. 

At  the  same  time,  the  moderate  forces  are  by  no 
means  without  hope.  The  very  fact  that  the  Gouin 
government  is  now  adopting  more  aggressive 
measures  than  did  the  de  Gaulle  regime  may  make 
the  Socialists  more  popular.  Moreover,  the  faith¬ 
fulness  with  which  the  extreme  Left  echoes  Russia’s 
policies  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Communist  party,  while  the  Rightist  groups  are 
likewise  distrusted  because  of  the  role  they  played 
in  the  fall  of  France  in  1940.  The  Socialists  and 
the  liberal  members  of  the  MRP  cannot,  however, 
rely  on  the  chance  that  their  rivals  may  be  less 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  French  people  than 
they  are.  In  the  last  analysis  the  moderate  Leftist 
groups  must  pin  their  hopes  not  only  on  their  own 
efforts  but  on  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
will  prove  ready  to  help  them  in  the  material  re¬ 
construction  of  France,  and  that  the  United  States 
and  Britain  will  help  to  strengthen  France’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  world  affairs. 
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The  Case  for  American 

By  Fred  L.  Hadsel  and  Winifred  N.  Hadsel 

The  current  discussion  concerning  this  country’s 
foreign  lending  policy  has  frequently  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  loans  abroad  will  at  best 
merely  help  the  recipient  for  a  limited  period  and 
have  no  lasting  and  beneficial  effects  on  either 
lender  or  borrower.  This  objection  has  been  raised 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  proposed  finan¬ 
cial  agreement  with  Britain,  which  is  pending  in 
Congress.  But  it  has  also  been  applied  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  credits  to  France.  In  answer  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  the  French  mission  headed  by  former  Pre¬ 
mier  Leon  Blum  and  Jean  Monnet,  which  began 
negotiations  in  Washington  on  March  22  for  Amer¬ 
ican  credits  of  an  unspecified  value,  declares  that 
financial  aid  would  not  only  raise  the  level  of 
French  production  at  an  early  date  but  would  serve 
the  interests  of  world  reconstruction.* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  French,  there  are  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  that  their  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  capable  of  a  high  level  of  production. 
In  normal  times  France,  together  with  its  overseas 
territories,  made  an  important  and  stable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  world  production  and  trade.  From  1913, 
just  before  World  War  I,  until  1938,  France’s  share 
of  world  production  varied  between  5*/^  to  6  per 
cent,  a  figure  which  has  a  general  relation  to  the 
nation’s  population — 5.2  per  cent.  The  French  also 
point  out  that  despite  their  efforts  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  since  liberation,  France’s  productivity  is  only 
at  60  per  cent  of  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
capacity.  At  this  level  French  production  is  obvi¬ 
ously  unable  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  begin  the  urgently  needed 
modernization  of  agricultural  and  industrial  equip¬ 
ment,  a  large  part  of  which  is  approximately 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old.  Yet  the  French  feel 
that  they  must  carry  out  a  long-term  reconstruction 
program  which  will  enable  them  to  reach  a  level 
of  production  25  per  cent  above  that  of  1929,  a  year 
of  maximum  activity,  if  they  are  to  attain  even 
pre-war  living  standards. 

Under  these  conditions  the  French  conclude  that 
they  must  follow  one  of  two  possible  policies  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
can  maintain  and  strengthen  their  present  strict 
economic  controls  and  rule  out  any  foreign  trade 
except  for  bare  necessities  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
divert  all  surpluses  to  the  purchase  of  heavy  capi¬ 
tal  goods.  This  is  essentially  the  course  that  Russia 
was  obliged  to  take  in  1917,  and  the  French  are 

I.  For  a  presentation  of  the  French  case,  see  Statistical  Review 
of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Situation  of  France  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  1946.  (Commissariat  general  du  plan  de  modernisa¬ 
tion  et  d’equipement,  Paris,  March  25,  1946.) 
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well  aware  of  the  rigid  political  restrictions  this 
type  of  economic  regime  implies.  They  hope  to 
avoid  this  eventuality  by  an  alternative  policy  rest¬ 
ing  on  credits  from  the  United  States,  in  amounts 
and  on  terms  that  will  enable  France  to  procure 
the  raw  materials  and  equipment  required  to  start 
its  industries  going  at  full  speed  and  to  modernize 
its  plant  within  a  period  of  approximately  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

The  French  fully  realize  that  the  reconstruction 
and  modernization  of  their  economic  life  depend 
primarily  on  their  own  resources  and  energies.  But 
they  are  convinced  that  their  ability  to  participate 
in  world  trade  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
is  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  warrant  their  request  for  financial  assistance  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years.  Before  World  War  II 
France  was  the  fourth  largest  exporting  and  im¬ 
porting  nation  in  the  world — being  surpassed  only 
by  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  With  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a 
trading  nation,  France  emerges  as  one  of  the  three 
principal  potential  exporters  and  importers.  It  thus 
assumes  particular  importance  for  the  United 
States,  since  this  country  has  shown  marked  in¬ 
terest  in  the  expansion  of  world  trade.^  American 
productive  capacity,  having  been  greatly  expanded 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  requires  foreign  markets  with 
as  few  restrictions  on  international  trade  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  indicated  by  the  prop)osals  the  United 
States  has  made  for  the  formation  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization,  the  American  economy 
will  benefit  if  there  is  a  wide  area  of  world  trade 
and  if  there  are  opportunities  for  raising  the 
world’s  standard  of  living. 

Although  American  production  does  not  feel  the 
need  for  overseas  markets  at  this  moment,  when 
pent-up  domestic  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  services  is  so  great,  officials  in  Washington 
who  are  responsible  for  recommending  sound  na¬ 
tional  commercial  policies  are  well  aware  that  the 
United  States  may  want  as  many  foreign  customers 
as  possible  a  few  years  hence.  The  fact  that  trade 
with  France  cannot  be  expected  to  revive  for  many 
years  to  come  unless  substantial  American  financial 
aid  is  offered  to  the  French  Government  during  the 
transitional  period  is,  therefore,  a  basic  considera¬ 
tion  in  deciding  whether  or  not  this  country  should 
extend  credits  to  the  Blum  mission. 

2.  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment 
(Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  November,  1945).  See 
also  G.  S.  McClellan.  “International  Trade  Organization,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  March  15,  1946. 


